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Born in 1874, in England, educated in France and Switzer- 

land, Srr Norman ANGELL spent his youth as a rancher, 
== prospector, and newspaperman in the American West. He 
returned to Europe in 1898 as correspondent for American newspapers. 
Later he was editor of several European publications, meanwhile writing 
a score of books on economics and international politics. In 1929 he was 
elected a Labour member of Parliament, and in 1931 he was knighted. 
He served as a member of the council of the Royal Institute for Inter- 
national Affairs from 1928 to 1940. In 1933 he was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize. He is the author of The Great Illusion, which has been trans- 
lated into twenty languages (1908); The Story of Money (1929); Preface to 
Peace (1935); Peace with the Dictators? (1937); and Let the People Know 
(1943), as well as many other books and magazine articles on political, 
social, and economic subjects. 


| MAvynarp C. KRUEGER, assistant professor of economics 
and member of the faculty of the College of the University of 
Chicago, studied both history and international politics be- 
fore specializing in economics. He completed his undergraduate education 
at the University of Missouri in 1926. After receiving his A.M. from that 
institution in 1927, he joined the staff of Albion College as an instructor in 
history. He spent three years in Europe studying at the universities of 
Paris, Berlin, and Geneva. From 1928 until he joined the faculty of the 
University of Chicago in 1932, he taught in the School of Finance and 
Commerce at the University of Pennsylvania. He has served as national 
chairman of the Socialist party and in 1940 ran as vice-presidential candi- 
date on the national Socialist ticket. 


The Atlantic Charter— 
Is It Dead? 


ANNOUNCER: Within the last fifteen days, in response to serious 
doubis expressed in both Britain and the United States, Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Roosevelt have found it necessary to state that the Atlantic 

Charier 1s still the basic policy of the United Nations. The Charter is 
not a blueprint or a law, they have declared; it is a statement of goals. 
President Roosevelt in his Inaugural Address only yesterday said, 
“We may make mistakes, but they must never be mistakes which result 
from faintness of heart or abandonment of moral principles.” But 
these statements, as 1s proper in political democracies, have not closed 
the debate. Mr. Krueger, do you think that the Atlantic Charter is dead?* 


t President Roosevelt, in his news conference of December 20, 1944, said that 
the Atlantic Charter had never been put in the shape of a formal document but 
consisted of notes and memoranda which had been written and worked over by 
‘those attending the Atlantic conferences. This material was issued as a news re- 
lease by Prime Minister Churchill and himself, he said. 

On December 23 the President discussed the Charter further and declared 
that its principles “are as valid today as they were in 1941.” The New York 
Times gives the following report of the news conference: 

«... Mr. Roosevelt said that he ought to prepare something formal for such 
a reply {a reporter had asked the President to comment upon whether the ideals — 
and objectives of the Atlantic Charter are slipping and not being adhered tol, 
but that he would try without preparation. 

“There are certain, you might call them documents, that have been made 
throughout history, the President said} some of them of great importance, some _ 


I 


Mr. Kruecer: The Atlantic Charter is not dead; but its state of 
health is so bad that, unless it gets a very substantial blood trans- 
fusion out of the immediately forthcoming three-power conference, 
it is very likely to be dead—killed by the divergence of action from 
the very principles which are stated in this Charter. 


ANNOUNCER: Sir Norman, do you think that the Atlantic Charter is 
dead? 


S1r Norman: No, it is not dead. It represents the objectives to- 
ward which we shall agree to work. It can no more be achieved all 


of them having an effect on the thinking of the public towards objectives for a 
better world. 

“The Atlantic Charter, he continued, stands for these objectives. Many pre- 
vious pronouncements go back for centuries, yet the objectives are just as good 
as they were in the beginning, he said, adding that he believed the objectives of 
the Atlantic Charter were sound. 

“Some people believe in that kind of purpose, some do not. Some laugh at it, 
and there are a lot of people who say you cannot attain an objective like that for 


humanity, wherefore, why talk about it? he went on..... But on the whole, the 
President said, it is a pretty good thing to shoot for.... but we have not at- 
tained it..... But, he said, it was a step, something we would all like to see come 


to the world. A step toward the better living of the population of the world. . 
(see the New York Times, December 20 and 23, 1945). 

On January 16, 1945, in the House of Commons, Prime Minister Churchill 
declared that he was in complete agreement with President Roosevelt’s views 
on the Atlantic Charter. He told the House that the objectives of that instru- 
ment remained valid and unchanged but that not all of them could be achieved 
immediately. When asked as to which parts were valid immediately, he said, “I 
really do not think there is any need to go into that. It has been very well de- 
scribed by the President as a standard of aims—an indication of the direction in 
which we are proceeding. It is not a law” (New York Times, January 17, 1945). 
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at once than democratic aims within the country can be achieved 
all at once. The working-out of freedom and democracy is a con- 
tinuing process. We cannot say, “Let Congress make good laws 
once and for all,”’ and then ask it to shut up shop and leave us in 
peace. That would not work inside a democracy; it will not work in 
‘the international field. 

In so far as the Charter has failed, it has, in my view, because we 
have not sufficiently recognized the dependence of its aims upon the 
organization of some system of international security. It is not a 
document that will work automatically. 


- ANNOUNCER: When many people are in doubt as to whether the At- 
lantic Charter is alive, sick, or dying, perhaps the first question which 
ought to be asked is what sort of a document is it? Is the Charter inter- 

national law? Ts it merely a statement of hope and intention? For what 
purpose was it drafted? What function does 1t perform? 


Mr. KrvueceEr: The purpose for which it was drafted, I think, 
has very little to do with this discussion here. We are interested in 
the uses to which it is being put and the functions which it can ac- 
tually perform. It is a declaration of intentions. Its very wording 
indicates that. It is not law. Roosevelt is right on that. It is not in- 
ternational law; and it is certainly not a blueprint for detailed ac- 
tion by any of the signatory governments. 

It is a declaration of aspirations which, very fortunately, struck 
very large numbers of people at the time it was announced as being 
a welcome statement of their best aspirations. 

"Sir Norman: I take the view that it is useful to have an expres- 
sion of aspiration. It is useful to have a code, however indefinite. 
The Ten Commandments may be dead, but the point is that if one 


were to say, “Oh, the Ten Commandments are all wrong,” no so- 
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ciety could be organized at all. We have to have them as a broad ex- 
pression of principles, which shall broadly guide us. But that does 
not mean that every one of them can always be applied in a single’ 
way. | 

In the case of the Charter, it stands, for instance, for self-de-| 
termination of nations. Yet we know, for example, that Lincoln, at 
the time of the War between the North and the South, denied the 
principle of self-determination to the Confederacy. He insisted that 
the Confederacy ought not to be independent merely because its 
people desired to be. History has justified him. 


We have to keep that fact in mind. When a sailing ship is beating 
against the wind, it has to tack. This means that at no single mo- 
ment is it approaching its objective; it is sailing away from its ob- 
jective at any single moment. Yet, the result of the process is that 
it reaches that objective. It is the only means by which a sailing 
ship, facing a contrary wind, can reach its objective. Something 
similar, I think, is true, sometimes, of the Atlantic Charter. 


Mr. KRUEGER: But the direction in which we are moving is not 
at all determined by a declaration of principle; it is determined by a 
series of actions. ' 

I do not like your analogy with the Ten Commandments. Both of 
them are declarations of aspiration, but if the Atlantic Charter is to 
be postponed in its application as long as the Ten Commandments, 
then there are a great many catastrophes going to happen in the 
meantime. | 

The Atlantic Charter is, I believe, capable of more immediate 
application. I would like to see it compared more with the Declara- 

_tion of Independence. I would like to see it compared still more with 


Wilson’s Fourteen Points, which people understood were going to 
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9€ applied within the period of a few years after those points were 
stated. 

This is a very modest document, after all. The Atlantic Charter 
Joes not call for a disgorging of the past gains of expansion and ag- 
srandizement. It calls merely for an abandonment in the future of 
some of those practices. People have expected that abandonment to 
ye a rather immediate one and have expected some substantial 
s-hange in the conduct of nations. Perhaps they were mistaken in 
sxpecting that. 


StR Norman: They were mistaken if they were not prepared to 
say the price. And the price of achieving the aims of the Atlantic 
Charter is to fulfil the obligations by which rights alone can be pur- 
shased. The obligations which they have to fulfil here are those ob- 
igations which are inherent in any system of international or col- 
ective security. The public should have realized quite clearly that 
f that Charter is to be fulfilled (and remember that it was written 
yefore America became a formal belligerent), the public will have 
o be prepared to shoulder the obligations which exist in what I have 
alled the organization of international security. 


Mr. KRrvuecer: But a set of principles can be a guide to action, or | 
hey can be a substitute for action. The problem always arises at 
he juncture of principle and action. 

The first three points in the Atlantic Charter seem to be the ones 
liscussed most controversially at the present time. Suppose we have 
ead these first three principles. 


ANNOUNCER: In the first three points the signers of the Atlantic 
tharter say: 
“r) Their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or otherwise. 
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“‘2) They desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned. 

“2) They respect the rights of all peoples to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights 
and self-government restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them.” 

With these three points in mind, it ought to be possible to lay the 
Atlantic Charter, as a declaration of common principles, alongside the 
record of events and see how closely the events check with the principles. 
What evidence is there, if any, that the governments which indorsed the 
Charter have proceeded to disregard it in their actions?? 


Mr. Krvuecer: There is territorial aggrandizement going on in 
Poland right now. The terms of the Italian armistice, after all these 
years, have not yet been made public; and there is a substantial 
- suspicion that the Italian colonies will be the object of territorial 
aggrandizement by other powers, particularly by Britain. 

Many people in the United States expect this country to hang on 
to every Pacific island for which any American blood was shed. 
That would be territorial aggrandizement. In Central Europe there 
is political expansion going on by the Soviet Union, which is a clear 
violation of the guarantee of principle against territorial changes 
that are not in accord with the will of the peoples concerned and 
their free right to choose their own form of government. The same 
thing is true at the present time in both Italy and Greece, where 
Britain is the main but not the only power involved. 

The United States has intentions, quite clearly, of economic ag- 
grandizement in the Latin-America territories. The whole Chicago 


ne See pages 20-22 for the text of the statement of the Atlantic Charter, a: 
issued from Washington on August 14, 1941. 
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Air Conference was a contest in economic aggrandizement, and 


there is a very nice little conflict in economic power going on be- 
tween Russia and the United States and Britian on the other side 
in Persia today. 


Srr Norman: You would agree, however, I think, that much of 
that is speculation. We do not know what the future of the Italian 
colonies is to be. We do not know what Pacific islands the United 
States may take over. 

Two outstanding cases, I think, illustrate perhaps the failure of 
the Atlantic Charter. They are Poland and Greece—Poland because 
of the territorial expansion, and Greece because action there has 
been unilateral when, in my view, it should have been action by the 
whole of the Big Three or Big Four concerned. 

It is more important, surely, when we look at the points where 
the Charter has failed, to ask ourselves, ‘‘How did it come about?” 
And if we look at Poland, which is perhaps the worst failure, the 
trouble dates back to the time when Russia was faced by a grave 
danger. There was Germany advancing and threatening to occupy 
the whole of Poland. If Germany did occupy the whole country, 
Russia would be put in very great danger. Russia, therefore, seized 
the opportunity to occupy one-half. I think that any modern state 
would have done about the same thing. 

_ The subsequent conduct, perhaps, of the poi ment: concerned 
has been less easily explained, but it has the same fundamental ex- 
planation of the fact that we had not adequately thrashed out, be- 
forehand, how we were going to act together for mutual protection. 


mf Mr. KrveEceEr: But the Atlantic Charter was adopted after 1939 
and was accepted by people as a declaration of intention by the 
signatory governments. The sort of thing to which you refer in 1939 


was not, after the Charter was proclaimed, to continue as the pat- 
tern of action by Britain, by Russia, or by the United States, or the 
other signatory powers. 

But they have continued those actions. There is a continuance of 
aggression, of political and territorial aggression in the Polish case, 
and in a situation that is different from 1939. You might say in 1939 
that Russia’s action was dictated by military circumstances, but we 
are now looking forward to a postwar situation, ten, twenty years 
from now, when other dangers might arise, for which people now 
need to prepare. Instead of following a different pattern, the same 
pattern is being followed in the Polish case as was followed before 
the Atlantic Charter was ever formulated. 


Sir Norman: But then I come back to my first point. We cannot 
proclaim these principles unless we are prepared to take the risks and 
the burdens of an organization by which alone they can be carried 
out. That the powers have not been prepared to do. 

The United States, preoccupied probably with other things, has 
put forward these principles particularly, but there has not been 
the same emphasis thrown upon that close cooperation—military 
and municipal—by which they can be carried out. 


Mr. KRUEGER: You might argue, then, that the provision ol 
security organization which is referred to, buried rather deeply in 
Points 6 and 8 of the Atlantic Charter, might very well have beer 
put up nearer the top. 


Sir Norman: I would have liked to have seen some clause in the 
Charter which said in effect that we cannot hope to carry out these 
principles unless we are all prepared to act together for purposes o! 
mutual security. There is only a casual reference to that in point 
8, I think it is, of the Charter. And the first three depend upor 
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No. 8, and No. 8, as you have very truly said, was almost buried. 
We cannot expect the first three unless we give due importance to 
No. 8.3 


Mr. KRvuEGER: I would like to give you an answer on that be- 
cause I do dissent. But I would like first to see if our assessment of 
the Greek situation is like that of the Polish situation. You think 
that the Polish situation is worse, from the point of view of the At- 
lantic Charter. 

Actually what we have in Greece is the same kind of unilateral 
action by Britain that we have on the part of Russia in the Polish 
situation. This, by the way, offers no opportunity, I think, to 
Americans for any self-righteous criticism of Britain and Russia— 
sins of commission on the part of Britain and Russia, accompanied 
by very substantial sins of omission on the part of the United 
States. This is not, therefore, a matter for nationalistic accusations 
of associated powers. 

But in the Greek situation there are British interests and long- 
standing British policy in conflict with the self-determination prop- 
osition. Not territorial aggrandizement on the part of the British 
government, but clearly, I think, political aggrandizement, unless 
you were to argue that they were very strong there before, and all 
that they are doing now is maintaining the predominant position. 
But isn’t the Greek case, from the point of view of the Atlantic 
Charter, quite parallel to the Polish case? 


Sir Norman: Not at all. To begin with, as you said, very truly, 
there is no question there of territorial aggrandizement. 

It is interesting, by the way, to remember that during a large 
part of the nineteenth century Britain possessed the Ionian Islands _ 


' 3 See pages 20-22. 


and returned them, quite freely, to Greece. There is no question of 
Britain’s taking over great territory as Russia takes over territory 
which the Poles claim to be Polish. 

What is happening there is that Britain, like the other bellig- 
erents, has an interest in keeping some sort of order and peace be- 
hind the lines, because if it is not kept, the military danger may be 
very great. 

All that Britain is asking for there, as Churchill has declared 
over and over again, with every emphasis at his command, is that 
the government shall rest upon free, secret, universal election; and 
he’s prepared to accept that because rightly or wrongly he believes 
that if we get a government in Greece which really stands upon 
popular election, we will get a government with which it will not 
be difficult for Britain to do business. 


Mr. KRveEceEr: As I get it, you are suggesting that in Greece the 
British are interested in democracy; the British are interested in the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter; but, fortunately, those interests 
coincide with political and strategic interests which Britain always 
has in the Mediterranean and in Greece. In my view, the strategic 
and political interests clearly take precedence over the interest in 
any democratic forms or procedures; and, therefore, the Atlantic 
Charter gets sacrificed. 

But I still want to give you the answer on your insistence that 
collective security has to be achieved first and that concern with 
the principles in the first three points in the Atlantic Charter then 
can be instrumented. 

It seems to me that you have to have an elementary basis of ac- 
ceptable justice—a rough kind of principle of justice—before you 
can do anything reasonable in the field of organization. It is thus 
quite proper that the first three points of the Atlantic Charter 
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should be put first because you are simply not going to get people to 

-agree to a decent kind of international organization unless the na- 
ture of the peace seems to them sufficiently just to be worthy of the 
kind of stability your collective organization would give it. 


Sir Norman: I would put them first; but I would also make it 
Clear that they are dependent upon the organization of security. I 
find it extremely difficult to get over the meaning of the word “in- 
terdependence.” It is like the three legs of a three-legged stool. 
Which is the more important? Which ought to come first? The whole 
thing, however, falls down if you do not have all three. 

And justice will fall down if you have not some means of offer- 
ing to a state which wants to increase its power some alternative 
means of security other than its own power. If we do have not col- 
lective power, we will get competition of individual national power. 


ANNOUNCER: There is another question which grows out of this dis- 
cussion. It has been argued that the record of recent events has led to a 
spirit of disillusionment about the Charter; to the embarrassment of the 
governments which signed it; to potential disunity; or even to actual dis- 
unity among the Allies. 

If this is true, should the Charter be frankly abandoned or withdrawn 
or should people be more patient, expecting that it will be observed in de- 
tail after the war; or should governments undertake now to observe its 
principles more rigorously? In other words, what should be done about 
the Atlantic Charter? 


Mr. Krvscer: I do not think that there is any reason whatever 
to say that the Atlantic Charter has contributed to Allied disunity, 
mo: as a matter of fact, has it promoted unity. It is events that de- 
termine that and not words that are put on a piece of paper, even 
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though a great many people take them seriously at the moral level. 
It is action, not words, which is important there. 

But a very important question is raised—the case for patience as 
against the case for impatience in the application of principle to the 
actions of government. It seems to me, Sir Norman, that you are 
making a case for patience and for caution in expectations of change 
in the pattern by which national states act. I would like to hear you 
make a statement of that case for patience and caution. 


Sir Norman: I believe in criticism; I believe in impatience to a 
certain degree, but it should be informed impatience. I think that 
a very dangerous form of impatience in the last few years was the 
very clamant demand for a second front. Churchill and Roosevelt 
very rightly disregarded this, because it was a case in which the 
right timing depended upon knowledge which those who carried on 
the agitation could not possibly possess. That form of impatience 
was plainly mischievous. 

In a general way, unless there are limits to impatience in the form 
of parliamentary government, which exists largely in Western 
Europe—in France and in Britain—there will be a political opposi- 
tion overturning cabinets. In peacetime, as we know, it happens a 
great deal in France. And it did not make for French stability or 
even for French unity. If we had had that same kind of impatience 
in Britain, I doubt whether there could have been that national 
unity which enabled the Tory Churchill to sit side by side with the 
Laborite Bevin so that for five years, in times of great stress, parties 
at great extremes could work together. A greater impatience on the 
part of the opposition would have rendered that national unity. 
which certainly contributed to victory, all but impossible. 


Mr. KRUEGER: Against that, I would like to say that the world is 
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not shaken to pieces for lack of stability. While I always expect 
armies to be most concerned about stability and while I always ex- 
pect governments to be more impressed with the desirability of sta- 
bility than almost anything else, we are dealing with a world in which 
there is a great deal of fascism, a great deal of totalitarianism, a great 
deal of anti-democracy all the way around; and there is not the sta- 
bility there that you want. In these places where there is not de- 
mocracy, we do not want stability; we want change. Change is not 
the same thing as stability and change is not promoted by patience, 
informed or otherwise—preferably informed—but change is pro- 
moted by impatience, and it ought to be informed impatience. 

But how does people’s impatience need to be informed? Are we 
going to preach to them the difficulties there are in the way of the 
application of a principle? Are we to say that we would like to do 
this thing, and, of course, we are not hypocritical about it—we are 
serious about wanting to do this good thing—but there are difficul- 
ties which they do not understand? And as a result you draw an 
analogy between the second front, where military secrecy considera- 
tions were involved, and the Greek situation, where there are no sub- 
stantial considerations of military secrecy. If there is any further 
information that people need to know about that to make a judg- 
ment, there is no good reason why they should not have it. If there” f 
was an agreement made at Teheran about which they do not know, 
but about which Churchill and Roosevelt and Stalin do know, then 
why were we not told about it, and why can we not have the infor- 
mation by which impatience can be fully informed and therefore — 
most effective? ; 

Srr Norman: In that I would agree. The governments often do, 
not see the importance of making clear the reasons for their policies 
to the public. 
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But, as you mentioned Greece, I would like to remind you that 
- two commissions have just gone out from Britain—one the repre- 
sentatives of trade-unions and another the representatives of Par- 
liament of all parties. They have gone out to judge, on the spot, the 
facts of the Greek situation. Churchill himself also went out to try 
and find, on the spot, what the situation really was. 

But I agree that we have to recognize the shortcomings of public 
opinion in the sense of failing to understand certain new principles 
which have to be applied to the world. 

And I come back to the understanding of defensive interdepen- 
dence—that is, our need of each other in security against violence. 
There is economic interdependence, too. Those things are not gen- 
erally understood by public opinion. It is partly the fault of our 
type of education; partly the fault of governments; partly, possibly, 
the fault of the press. 


Mr. KRvEGER: Two years ago, on the University of Chicago. 


Rovunp TABLE, Sir Norman, you made the flat prediction that long 
before the war is over there is certain to be a supreme political 
council of the twenty-eight nations—a unified command. I never 


thought that that was so likely as a product of the war process, but 
that is related to what you are saying now. If that had taken place — 


then, the instrumentalities and the machinery for settling a question 
like the Greek question would be available, and it would not be 
settled by unilateral action.‘ 

But I do not think that you have faced yet another question. It 
is not merely a question of machinery; it is also a question of will— 
will on the part of the peoples involved and will on the part of the 

4Sir Norman Angell, Avery Craven, and Philip Jessup, Political Reconstruc- 


tion, a University of Chicago Rounp TaBLE transcript, No. 230, broadcast Au- 
gust 9, 1942. 
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governments involved. Has this not been a situation in which the 
governments fell far short of what the peoples of both Britain and 
the United States would have been willing to see done in the way of | 
a real application of the principles of the Atlantic Charter? 

If expectation conflicts with desire in spectacular ways, if people 
desire great things and are taught that they can only expect minor 


ones, that eats the heart out of the principle. The principle then be- | 
comes merely a monument to hypocrisy. 


Srr Norman: No. I would say that the people have desired these 
ends, but the price of them has not been made clear to the people. 
We might get better results from the public, I think, if it were made 
clear that these things are going to cost a great deal. When Church- 
ill wanted to rally his people, he did not prophesy soft things. He 
said that he could offer them nothing but “blood and sweat and 
tears.”’ If now, when we put these great objectives before the peo- 
ple, we also say that they have to do hard and dangerous things, 
they will not refuse to do them if they only understand the need for 
them. 


ANNOUNCER: Mr. Krueger, would you summarize the case which 
— you have made? 


Mr. Krvuecer: The Atlantic Charter as a declaration of prin- 
ciples has been grossly ignored and deliberately ignored in very 
important cases—particularly in Central Europe and in the Medi- 
terranean. It has been progressively whittled to the point where it 
fits people’s expectation that statements of principles by govern- 
ments are hypocritical. It has its last chance at the three-power 
conference which is immediately forthcoming. Unless it survives by 
a substantial blood transfusion there, the Atlantic Charter will be 
dead. 
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ANNOUNCER: ae, Sir Norman, what is your position? 


SIR NORMAN: “My position is that if we want to see the aims of the 
Atlantic Charter realized, we must make plain to all our people 
precisely what they have to insist upon. We must show not merely 
the aims themselves and not merely certain rights, but also we must 
throw emphasis upon the obligations. 

The obligation which I have in mind particularly is the fulfilment 

_ by the public of what is, after all, the fundamental principle of all 

organized society—namely, that in order to defend ourselves, we 
must first of all be prepared to defend others. If we will not defend 
‘others, in the long run, we will not be able to defend ourselves. 


gly 


‘The Rounp TABte, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
. outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the U niversity of Chicago or the Na- 
ae Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 

been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
0. Sp binions of the RounD TABLE speakers. 
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The President of the United States and the Prime Minister, 


Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom, have met at sea. 

They have been accompanied by officials of their two gov- 
ernments, including high ranking officers of their military, 
naval and air services..... 

The President and the Prime Minister have had several 
conferences. They have considered the dangers to world civ- 
ilization arising from the policies of military domination, by 
conquest upon which the Hitlerite government of Germany and 
other governments associated therewith have embarked, and 
have made clear the steps which their countries are respectively 
taking for their safety in the face of these dangers. 

They have agreed upon the following joint declaration: 

The President of the United States of America and the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom, being met together, deem it 


* The official statement concerning the meeting was issued at Washington 
on August 14, 1941. 
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right to make known certain common principles in the national 
policies of their respective countries on which they base their 
hopes for a better future for the world. 


First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or 
otherwise: 


_. Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not 
' accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned: 


Third, they respect the rights of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will live; and they wish 
to see sovereign rights and self-government restored to those 
| who have been forcibly deprived of them: 


| ~ Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for their ex- 
| isting obligations, to further the enjoyment by all States, great 
or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to 
| the trade and to the raw materials of the world which are need- 
ed for their economic prosperity: 


Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration be- _ 
tween all nations in the economic field with the object of secur- 
Ang, for all, improved labor standards, economic adjustment 


and social security: 


Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they 
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hope to see established a peace which will afford to all nations 
the means of dwelling in safety within their own boundaries, 
and which will afford assurance that all the men in all the lands 
may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want: 


Seventh, such a peace should enable all men to traverse the 
high seas and oceans without hindrance: 


Eighth, they believe that all of the nations of the world, for 
realistic as well as spiritual reasons, must come to the aban- 
donment of the use of force. Since no future peace can be main- 
- tained if land, sea or air armaments continue to be employed 
by nations which threaten, or may threaten, aggression out- 
side of their frontiers, they believe, pending the establishment 
of a wider and permanent system of general security, that the 
disarmament of such nations is essential. They will likewise aid 
and encourage all other practicable measures which will lighten 
for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 
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What Do You Think? 


. Is the Atlantic Charter, in your opinion, an adequate statement 
_ of aims for the United States? Was it so intended? Has it been 
important in shaping the thinking of the American people? 
Evaluate each of the eight principles in the light of today’s needs 
and problems. 


. Does it teally matter whether the Atlantic Charter was an actual 
formal document, signed and sealed by Churchill and Roosevelt, 
so long as its principles are adhered to? If the leaders and the 
peoples of the United Nations are committed in word and deed to 
the Atlantic Charter, does it thus matter whether there is a for- 
mal document? 


. Do you think that the principles and aims of the Atlantic Charter 
are accepted today by this country as immediate projects or 
future goals? Do you see any evidences of disillusionment over 
the achievement of these aims? Is the self-interest of each of the, 
United Nations causing the Atlantic Charter to be disregarded? 


. Would you agree with Sir Norman that the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter can only be carried out—and: enforced—if there is 
an international organization for collective security? That is, do 
you think that the great nations are now guarding their individu- 
al power in the absence of such a security organization? Will 
they change if a successful international organization can be 
worked out? Discuss. 


. Discuss the application of the specific points of the Atlantic 
Charter in relation to the present situations in Greece and Po- 
land. Can these principles, in your opinion, be applied in every 
situation in the world today? For instance, when we speak of 
_ “territorial changes,”’ should we guarantee the arbitrary bound- 

ary lines of the Versailles Treaty? Is there disunity among the 
great powers today? Will the coming Big Power meeting be able 


to resolve apparent differences? 


6. Would you say that the time has come for some new, clear state- 
ment of the aims and goals for which this war is being fought? 


Would such a declaration help to serve as a rallying point for 


_ joint action among the peoples of the world? Would it help to 
Clarify the problems of liberated countries? Should such a state- 
— ment come jointly from the Big Powers? . 
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The People Sayecws 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Rounp TaBLe audience on “Streamlining Congress,’ broadcast Jan- 


uary 4, 1945. 


Opportune 


I would like to say that your sub- 
ject and discussion of Congress 
seemed to me to be most opportune. 
The points of view expressed should 
be extremely helpful to Americans in 
evaluating the functions of Congress 
and the need for structural changes.— 
A listener from Washington, D.C. 


* 
How Is the Important Word 


I listened to your discussion today, 
first with a great deal of interest and 
then with disappointment. Granted 
that changes are necessary, granted 
that Congress will be benefited after 
the changes are made, the real and 
meaty discussion should have been 
not only what to change but how! 

I mean specifically: What ten large 
committees? What substitute for 
seniority? By what procedure could 
a well-informed legislative council 
visit the President periodically? What 
definite salary increases and retire- 
ment arrangements? What arrange- 
ments for combined meetings of both 
Houses to hear officials of the Execu- 
tive departments? 

' How can a large group of intelli- 
-gent—and otherwise—men_ blindly 
make laws and direct the destiny of 
our great nation unless they have some 
idea of how these laws work out, what 
‘the nation needs, and what is going 
on? We cannot ask Congress to work 
in a ‘vacuum and expect efficiency. 
Team work is certainly a necessity. 
‘Each branch of our government 
should strengthen the other. Especial- 
ly, at the present time, when there is 
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so much responsibility to be taken and 
so many decisions to be made, the 
President should not have to stand 
alone. I, therefore, would like you to 
have another broadcast on this sub- 
ject to finish the discussion of how all 
this can be accomplished.—A listener 
from Brooklyn, New Vork. 


* 


Need To Discuss Executive 
Branch Too 


I agree heartily that Congress 
should be paid more. It would be 
worth considerably more to me as a 
taxpayer to insure the highest type of 
representation for myself and the oth- 
er people of the United States. The 
rest of the program I will not sub- 
scribe to. I would like to suggest that 
some other session of your ROUND 
TABLE be devoted to what should be 
done with the Executive branch of 
our government. I hope that you will 
discuss this too.—A listener from Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 


| 


* 


Stimulating 


I particularly enjoyed your ex- 
cellent and stimulating discussion of 
“Streamlining Congress.” I think that 
educated and informed people are apt 
to be so impartial and fair minded 
that they become like Hamlet—a vic- 
tim of indecision. But the gentlemen 
on today’s program have formulated 
a fine plan to help our government 
become more efficient and competent. 
Where is the organization to carry 
such a program into effect?—A listener 
from Dayton, Wisconsin. 
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